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Growing Crimson and Alfalfa Clover. 
BY MRS. L. C. AXTELL. 





We have great hopes for the crimson or scarlet clover as 
a spring honey-plant. 


If we can get that to live and blossom 








Crimson Clover. 





for the bees it will furnish nectar justin the right time, so 
that no spring feeding will be required, and it is so much bet- 











ter for the bees, and for the bee-keeper, for the bees to’ get 
their supplies from the flowers. It is conducive to their_best 
health. 

The crimson clover blossoms just between apple-bloom 
and white clover, is in blossom about two weeks, and is gone 
before white clover comes into bloom, or before the white 
yields much nectar. The first blossoms of the white does not 
seem to yield much nectar. I have seen the roadsidesSand 





Alfalfa or Lucern Clover. 


fields perfectly white with blossoms from white clover and 
scarcely a bee to be seen upon the blossoms; and the next 
week the bees would be working with all their might upon it, 
fairly tumbling over each other to save the nectar. 

I used to be frightened, sometimes, to see how little at- 
tention the bees paid to the white clover, for fear it would be 
out of blossom and the bees get no honey, but I believe I have 
never seen a season bht what they gota cropof honey from 
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white clover when there were blossoms; and the same thing I 
think will apply to the scarlet or crimson clover—bees work 
on it as eagerly as on the white. 

Crimson clover is @ most beautiful flower, rivaling many 
of our cultivated flowers in our flower beds. It is so rich and 
deep ; many persons were attracted to stop and admire our 
field while in blossom, and remarkt that it made a beautiful 
pansy bed. Just on the opposite side of the road was a red 
clover field that smelled very fragrant, but no bees could be 
seen there; probably the only reason, no bees had tongues 
long enough to reach the honey that was there waiting in the 
air, or it would not have been so fragrant. There were plenty 
of bumble-bees. Now I wish we might in some way get hold 
of a bee that could reach the honey in the common red clover. 

Our scarlet or crimson clover that was cut for seed, so 
seeded the ground that it made a splendid stand, probably 
because it sowed itself more thickly than if sowed by hand. 
As soon as it was cut and removed from the ground Mr. Axtell 
cultivated and harrowed the ground, making the surface very 
mellow. Where it came up very thick the weeds did not 
bother it any, but where it came up thin the weeds bothered 
it. Mr. Axtell mowed the weeds down to give it a chance, 
but the weeds sprang up again and nearly killed it out, and 
so where it was sowed by hand in June the weeds nearly 
choked it out, because of its being so thin. But where it was 
sowed in the corn just before the last cultivation, the weeds 
did not bother, but it did not grow so thrifty and strong as 
where sowed on land by itself, but did better than what he 
sowed in September. October is altogether too late to sow it; 
it entirely winter kills, or kills out the first heavy freezes be- 
fore winter. 

Mr. Axtell thinks the best way to start it is by sowing it 
in the corn, and then if not on land to be left for its blooming, 
it can be plowed under the following spring to enrich the 
ground. After being cut for seed it can be removed from the 
ground for the threshing in four days, if the weather is dry- 
ing, but if damp and rainy, it should stand longer, or until 
dry. Warren Co., II. 


{Ten to 15 pounds of crimson clover seed are necessary to 
seed an acre properly. 

The Prairie Farmer of recent date contained the follow- 
ing by Prof. C. C. Georgeson, of Kansas, who wrote in reply 
to a question about the growing of alfalfa :—Epiror | 


ALFALFA IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


Alfalfa can be grown successfully in northern Illinois 
provided a suitable soil is selected. It will not do wellon a 
soil which has a layer of either hardpan or rock within two or 
three feet of the surface, nor should it be sown on land where 
the water level is within that distance of the surface. It pre- 
fers a deep, somewhat porous subsoil, such as we find in 
alluvial river bottoms, but it will also do well on any reason- 
ably good upland soil where the roots can penetrate eight or 
ten feet deep. The climatic conditions of northern Lllinois 
should be no obstacle to its successful culture. 

The method of seeding this crop depends somewhat on 
circumstances. In Illinois, where the rainfall is usually 
sufficient for the growth of crops and where the summer 
drouth is seldom severe, alfalfa seed can be sown with oats in 
the spring, as grass or clover is sown, either broadcast or 
drilled. If, on the other hand, there is danger of drouth in 
July, the young alfalfa might suffer severely after the re- 
moval of the oats. In that case it would be better to sow the 
seed by itself. Of late years, I have used a common shoe-drill 
with press wheels in preference to any other method of seed- 
ing alfalfa. 

It requires 20 pounds of alfalfa seed tothe acre. When 
sown by itself on old ground, the weeds usually spring up with 
great vigor in early summer, andif not held in check they 
will choke out the alfalfa. To remedy this, the mower should 
be run over the field as often as it is necessary, especially in 
the early part of the season. The cutter-bar should be set as 
high as possible so as to miss the alfalfa. 

Alfalfa can be sown in July, or the beginning of August, 
with good success, in which case the weeds will not interfere 
seriously with the crop. C. C. GEORGESON. 


[For seed rates on the above clovers, see page 124.—Ep] 
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Sweet Clover—Is It a Noxious Weed ? 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have just-noticed the discussion in regard to this plant 
in the Report of. the proceedings of the Illinois State Conven- 
tion at Chicago. I am somewhat interested in the discussion 





that may follow, because I have always taken the part of this 
plant, and have strongly recommended it, lately, in an article 
which I wrote for the Prairie Farmer, and yet, when I wrote 
the article, I did not know that there was some public mention 
of the matter. 


Is melilotus alba a noxious weed? If it is, we have been 
guilty—my father ard myself—of introducing a nuisance in 
our neighborhood. Melilot was brought to our country years 
before we came here, in the ’50’s. It was sowed near the 
Mississippi river, close to a mill-dam built on the rapids by the 
Mormons. Perhaps it had even been brought there by them. 
My father, who is somewhat of a botanist, recognized the 
plant at once from the descriptions given in French works, 
and knowing that it was a good honey-plant, set to work to 
gather its seeds. After sowing a small patch on our own farm, 
and finding that it was a valuable acquisition for the bee-keep- 
er, he began sowing it in waste-places, in old quarries, along 
the creeks and along the river’s edge. Mind, this was in the 
*60’s, when land was cheap, farms were far apart, and cattle 
ranged at large over the commons. The result was that the 
melilot did not spread, but was kept down by the stock and 
never made much headway except on farms that were fenced 
up, in places where nothing was grown. There are patches of 
it yet, on two or three neighbors’ land, in spots unfit for any- 
thing but pasture, but which find themselves, owing to the 
cultivation of crops within enclosure so as to be safe from the 
cattle’s reach. 


We have a friend in the city of Keokuk, four miles from 
here, who undertook bee-keeping on a small scale, I believe in 
1868. He lives on the bluff, in a curve of the river, and in 
a spot that was totally devoid of pasture, except the few fruit 
trees and patches of lawn common in acity. The only great 
pasture in reach was on the bottom lands across the river, a 
mile wide. My father then urged him to sow sweet clover 
about the bluff on which he lives, which is about 200 feet high 
and so steep that no house may be built on its slope. The mel- 
ilot grew there in abundance and spread far and wide, for 
there was no stock in reach of it. It has now spread about 
and grows along the railroad tracks, and in deserted street 
corners, so much so that it makes quite an item for a honey 
crop. 

Now, if this is a noxious weed, and our friend, in follow- 
ing our advice, has committed a nuisance, let those who say it 
is a nuisance rise and tell us what constitutes a nuisance. Do 
they mean to say that in those waste-places where this plant 
grows, nothing else would grow? About the railroad tracks 
for instance, where it is probably most objectionable, will you 
say that if it was not for the sweet clover, the railroad compan- 
ies would not have to mow andclear up the side of the track ? I 
have traveled in many directions and have always seen many 
tall weeds, in all productive soil, along the railroad tracks, 
even where there was not and had never been any sweet clover. 
If itis a necessity for the railroad companies to cut down 
weeds, what does it matter to them whether itis melilot or 
rag-weeds? The melilotis neither larger nor tougher than the 
rag-weed, and it is of some use to somebody, while the rag- 
weed is good only, as far as man knows, to cause hay-fevér in 
people who have a tendency to asthma, by the profuse, rank 
pollen that it produces, and which is so plentiful that it covers 
the water of ponds with a yellow veil, and covers your clothes 
with a powdered, mustard-looking dust, during hay-fever time, 
from July to September. 


Then, if some weed must grow, on our rich Illinois soil, 
(and thank Nature that it is so, for if it would not grow weeds, 
it would not grow corn and wheat)—if we must have some 
weed, I say, why not have a weed that is good for somebody, 
instead of a weed that is injurious to some and good for no 
one? 

What harm does the melilot do to you, Mr. Lawmaker ? 
Did it ever grow up in your corn-field, or in your potato-patch, 
and take away a shade of ashadow of nutriment that properly 
belonged to your tilled crop? No, for itis a biennial, and if 
you failed to turn it over last year, you surely must have 
plowed it up this spring when you putin your crop. And in 
the place where you had found it, you may notice that the 
corn is stronger, just as if you had had a crop of red clover in 
that spot, for the roots of melilot sink deepin the soil and 
—— more from the atmosphere than they take from the 
and. 

Where, then, does the melilot hurt you? In the pasture ? 
If you have had any in your pasture, you know that the first 
year’s growth cannot stand the close grazing of the cows, and 
that it is only ifit has stood one season sheltered from stock 
that it may withstand the teeth of the stock and live a stunted 
life, covered with bloom, however, in your pasture, until it 
dies the following winter. Sweet clover cannot stand regular 
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pasturage, followed for three years or more in one spot; we 
have had evidence of this, right at home, for years. 

Melilot may be made a useful plant. Mr. Chas. Peloquin, 
of Canada, a dairyman, has for years grown it for early pas- 
ture. He finds that the second year’s growth begins very early 
in the season, and that if the clover is cut when about knee 
high, it is very good feed for milch cows. He therefore cuts it 
in the beginning of May, when there is practically nothing as 
yet, in the way of green pasture, in the Province of Quebec, 
and harvests a paying crop in this way, before it blooms and 
gives his bees another paying crop. 

Why is it, then, that they are trying to pass, or are pass- 
ing, laws prohibiting the sowing of melilot? Because bee- 
keepers do not keep awake to their own interests. Our law- 
makers, | am sorry to notice, are not farmers, but lawyers, 
and they are easily influenced in matters like this, and there 
are always some persons, (scarce though they may be) who 


Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Watering Bees—A Trough for the Purpose. 
BY JOHN G. COREY. 


This subject having been so fully discust at the late an- 
nual meeting of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
held at Lincoln, Nebr., it would appear useless to many 
to add anything of value to our fraternity. Bee-keepers, 
as a rule, exhaust a subject pretty effectually before dropping 
it. (See articles on size of hives, for example.) 

On the Pacific Coast we have very different conditions 
from those existing elsewhere. The air becomes very dry at 





with the watering-trough, and the mill was run an hour or so 
every day, which not only filled the trough, but overtiowed 
quite a piece of ground around it. The amount of water used 
varied, I found from observations taken daily, and was gov- 
erned by atmospheric conditions, and ranged from 5 gallons 
to 25 daily. The capacity of the trough was fully 30 gallons. 
and it would be found empty before noonin cases where the 
wind failed to run the mill the day before. 


This entire outfit cost me less than $2ZO outlay, and has 
been of more service to me, and more satisfactory, than any 
other appliance used in and about my apiary. Although a 
plain and not ornamental improvement, it fills the bill. The 
tower is a piece of 12x12 bridge-timber picked up in the river. 
The windmill shaft isa reaper shaft and crank that cost me 
$1. The fans, four in number, are made of %-inch lumber, 
and a cross-head is spiked firmly to the tower, and the boxes 
are wood, but kept well oiled. ‘The mill is rigged so that 


it comes down the valley it runs the other way. The sketch 
of the trough herewith was made by a friend to illustrate more 
fully the manner of its construction. 

Los Angeles Co., Cal. 


Important Foul Brood Questions Answered. 
BY WM. M'EVOY. 


The following questions on foul brood, received from J. 
H., of Iowa, I will attempt to answer: 


**T have read Dr. Howard’s book on ‘ Foul Brood,’ and 
think I know a little more than 1 did before reading it, but I 
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Corey’s Watering Trough for Bees. 


times, and an apiary of 200 to 300 colonies requires so much 
water that a resort to something of greater capacity than fruit 
bottles is deemed advisable. Iam a strong advocate of water 
close at hand, for many reasons, a few of which I will state: 


1st. A long flight by bees for water is very destructive to 
bee-life, as a change in temperature of a few degrees, when a 
bee is filled with cold water, is sure death. 

2nd. The question of transportation comes in as a strong 
argument, asa great quantity of water is used during the 
breeding season, and, in fact, during the whole of the dry, 
warm weather up to October in this State, and the furnishing 
this supply from a long distance is a heavy draft on the work- 
ing-force of the apiary. 

My apiary in the Solidad Canyon being located nearly a 
mile from permanent water, I used a well for my supply, and 
when a sufficient quantity was not furnisht, my bees would 
go down 30 feet into this well and drown by thousands. To 
remedy this, I provided acover for the well, of wire cloth, 
and set myself to work devising a scheme to furnish an ample 
supply, which I did in the following manner: 


I built a cheap wind-mil!, and fitted up a pump composed 
of a cylinder 2-inches in diameter, and 35 feet of 13-inch iron 
pipe, the whole costing me $14. Then I prepared a water- 
ing-trough costing $4 more, besides my own labor. The 
trough is made of a sheet of No. 22 galvanized iron, 36x84 
inches, and is made in the form of a large dripping-pan, witb 
sides and ends 5 inches high and perpendicular. The sides 
and ends were stiffened with 1x4 inch lumber, and five pieces 





of the same material nailed across the bottom to hold it level | 
when filled. The sides and ends of the iron were then bent | 


over the wood rim and nailed firmly with 1l-inch wire nails. A 
float in two sections was then made of lath, fitting at the sides 
and ends so exact that a bee could not pass under it. 

This trough was then placed in a sunny place well pro- 
tected from wind; a pipe was then laid cgnnecting the pump 





want some information that I think such a book ought to 
contain. Hence, I ask these questions: 

**1. (a) Is all the honey in an infected hive infected? (b) 
Suppose the disease is in the center of the brood-nest, is the 
honey in the outside frames, and in the sections above, in- 
fected, or just the honey close to where the dead brood is ? 

‘2. In the first stages of the disease, is the honey in sec- 
tions or extracting-frames where there is no brood, considered 
unhealthy and not fit for table use ? 

**3. Does a colony ever do enough good after it is infected 
to store any surplus ? 

**4. Does Dr. Howard claim that the spores that are in- 
fectious are confined to the honey and pollen? Or does the 
comb contain them? I mean comb where there has never 
been any dead fou! brood ? 

** 5, Will combs taken from the top story and extracted 
last fall, put back for the bees to clean off, then taken out 
and packt until spring out-doors, contain the disease ? 

**6. Is it possible for the disease to be carried by new 
foundation ? ~ 

**7,. The Doctor gives treatment for during the honey-flow. 
- would like to have it for winter or early spring.--J. H., 

owa.”’ 


ANSWERS.—1. (a) No. If all the honey in foul-broody 
colonies was affected, all the larve would die of foul brood 
just as soon as any of the honey was fed to them. (b) Yes, 
and sometimes pretty badly affected. Honey and pollen to 
become diseased must be stored in cells where foul-brood mat- 
ter has dried down, and when the bees, in making more room 
for brood in times of honey-flows, remove the unsealed honey 
outof the diseased cells to cells partly filled with good honey 


| in the supers above orin any part of the brood-chamber, it 
| will become diseased at once. 


2. As arule, wherea colony has only a fewcells of foul 
brood, and these in the first stages of the disease, the honey 
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in the sections and extracting-combs will be all right for table 

3. Where colonies have only a few cells of foul brood in 
the spring, and are fairly strong in bees, the disease won’t 
make much headway for some time, and in all such cases the 
owners will get surplus honey in proportion to the strength of 
the colonies, the nature of the honey-flow, and how they man- 
age the business. But when colonies rob very foul-broody ones, 
in spring, they will store the diseased honey right in the brood- 
nest and feed it to the larve as long as it lasts; then the dis- 
ease will make rapid progress, and, by the time the honey-flow 
begins, the colonies will be so weak in bees that little or no 
surplus honey will be gathered. 


4. No. Notin the honey and pollen alone, but in cells in 
combs where foul-brood matter had dried down. Every cell 
in a diseased comb that has no honey, pollen, or the stain- 
mark of foul brood left in it, will be all right, Combs that 
never had any brood in, and bave been used above the queen- 
excluder on diseased colonies will be all right after they have 
been extracted, and given back to the bees until they are 
thoroughly cleaned. 

5. Yes, they certainly will, and for many years after, if 
they have cells in them that foul-brood matter dried down in. 
Many a fine apiary has been ruined through bee-keepers buy- 
ing and using old combs that others had on hand after they 
lost all of their bees. The amount of damage that has been 
done through the mistakes that people have made in using old 
comb that they did not know to be diseased when they first 
used them, would amount toa serious sum. I never could 
have made a success of getting the diseased apiaries cured by 
wholesale in the Province of Ontario, if I had not made ita 
rule to get all the combs in every badly-diseased apiary made 
into wax. 

6. Never. No bee-keeper in the world ever had foul 
brood introduced into his apiary through using foundation. 
Mr. F. C. Harrison, Bacteriologist at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, at Guelph, put a quantity of foul-brood germs into 
melted wax after the wax had cooled down considerable. Mr. 
Holtermann then made it into foundation, and put a swarm 
into a hive filled with it. Before the test was made I said to 
Mr. Holtermann, and Mr. Craig, that it was my opinion that 
no disease would be found after the foundation was made into 
combs and filled with brood. Sometime after, when the combs 
were full of brood, I was askt to inspect them, which I did. A 
more healthy or nicer-looking lot of brood I never examfned, 
than I found in these combs made out of foundation loaded 
with foul-brood germs. Mr. Holtermann made this severe 
test during the honey-flow, and out of soft wax so as to get the 
foundation made into combs as soon as possible. 


7. To cure colonies of foul brood in winter, in cold regions, 
is a thing that I never advised any person to do, and do not 
approve of disturbing bees in their season of rest. But if any 
bee-keeper wishes to cure his diseased colonies in winter, and 
has, or can get, the right sort of combs, itcan be done as 
follows: 

Remove all of the combs out of the foul-broody colonies, 
and then shake the bees back into their own hives; then in 
each hive place five combs of honey that is sealed right down 
to the bottom-bar, that you know to be free from the disease, and 
then with division-boards crowd the bees up so that they will 
cluster upinthecomb. If the diseased colonies are pretty 
weak, put twoor more of them together before crowding the 
bees up into the five combs of sealed honey. With no place in 
the sealed combs for the bees to store the diseased honey 
(which they would take with them from the old combs), they 
would have to keep it until they consume it, and after that 
the bees would have to uncap the sealed honey and use it up 
before they could have any space rid out for brood-rearing. 
This method gets rid of the diseased honey before brood-rear- 
ing is started, and always ends in perfect cures, when suitable 
combs of sealed honey are used.g : 

Early spring would be the most critical timein all the 
year to undertake the curing of foul-broody apiaries, and with 
the most of the bee-keepers it would end in failures, losses, 
and a wide-spread of the disease if such work was undertaken 
in early spring. Foul-broody colonies that are weak in bees 
in early spring are very dangerous things to keep in any 
locality where many colonies are kept, because they always 
get robbed out just as soon as robbing sets in, and in this way 
the disease is often very widely spread. To guard against this, 
and make it safe for yourself and your neighbors, in early 
spring double up all the diseased culonies, in the evenings, 
that are weak, until they are strong in bees; then contract 
the entrance to prevent robbing, and wait until the honey- 
flow begins, then go in for curing, which can be easily and 
profitably done by every one. 

This Iowa bee-keeper has raised some very important 





questions, and I believe that Dr. Howard will agree with all 
the answers that I have given. Dr. Howard’s book on *‘ Foul 
Brood ” is by far the best of any ever publisht on this subject, 
and every bee-keeper in the world should have one. 

Ontario, Canada, Feb. 8. 


| We mail Dr. Howard’s book on ‘Foul Brood” for 25 
cents; or clubit with the Bee Journal for a year—both for 
$1.10.—Epiror. | 


Moving Bees from Indiana to Florida. 
BY A. F. BROWN. 


Replying to Mr. Stokesberry’s inquiry, on page 28, re- 
garding moving bees to Florida, cost of bees here, etc., 1 would 
say: It will probably cost $LOO or $125 as a special rate on 
a carload of bees from Indiana to Florida. The railroad 
transportation company will not take less than a carload, and 
the carload rate would include one man in charge free. About 
200 colonies in 2-story single-walled hives make a good car- 
load. If the bees are properly packt, with ample ventilation, 
they can be shipt very successfully, especially in early spring 
or in the fall. 

If you have a carload and cannot sell them at home at a 
satisfactory figure, and you are fully determined to folluw 
the business here in Florida, you might ship them to an aé- 
vantage to yourself financially. 

The cost of bees here will vary from $3 to $5 per colony, 
for those in frame hives, and $1.50 to $2 for colonies in box- 
hives. Unless one is informed, or has done considerable 
inquiring around, it might take him some little time to get 
up a good-sized apiary—say a couple hundred colonies. For 
those who do not make much out of their bees, seldom have 
more than a dozen or two colonies, and those who do make a 
business of it, don’t want to sel! unless at good figures. 

About the cheapest and most satisfactory way to get 
started with an apiary is to buy 50 or 100 colonies in box- 
hives, and transfer, putting into ‘‘new hives.” This gives 
one the advantage of having the most improved hives, and 
having just what he wants, which is seldom found where an 
entire apiary is bought outright. 

Again, one leaving the North seldom knows until he has 
been on the ground to see the country and location, whether 
or not he is going to like it. Therefore, I would advise sell- 
ing out and making a fresh start after you have found what 
you want. Or, still better, wait and see the country first, 
then decide for yourself whether or not you want to make a 
change. Like all other places, Florida has its drawbacks and 
failures. * 

A word or two regarding packing bees for shipment: If 
you move during warm weather, you should have a rim the 
full size of the hive and 3 inches deep, covered with wire 
cloth—one on both top and bottom. This will give the bees 
a chance and ample room to cluster off from thecombs. In 
cool weather, when you have frosty nights and mornings, one- 
83-inch depth screen on top will be enough, but in warm 
weather put a screen on both top and bottom. The frames 
should be securely fastened so that no amount of jarring can 
get them loose, and allow them to jam together, or swing back 
and forth, as this is a death-trap to about every bee in the 
hive. Colonies heavy in honey are liable to have it broken 
down in the jarring that is bound to come from moving by 
railroad ; therefore, do not allow over 15 to 20 pounds—at 
most 25 pounds—to the colony. 

It is also very essential to have all colonies supplied with 
some water. In fact, this is most important in warm weather, 
and where there is any unsealed brood in the colonies. The 
best way I found to supply it is in combs, filled by laying each 
comb in a tub or barrel and pouring water from a dipper held 
three feet above it; the force of the fall drives it into the cells, 
and it stays; reverse the comb and fill both sides. One comb 
will hold about one pint,or a little more, and two combs 
should be given to each colony to insure ample. 

In packing coloniesin a car, load so the combs will run 
lengthwise of the car, and so there will be a circulation of air 
all among and through them. This can be secured by means 
of a few 1x2 inch strips laid between the tiers of hives as one 
is loading. Lay a few strips on the bottom of the car first, to 
allow ventilation under the first tier of hives. 


In moving in warm weather, get a cattle-car. These, 


owing to being built open, give the best kind of ventilation 
when the train is in motion. 

When figuring the expense of moving one’s apiary South, 
or to any other place, unless one intends following the migra- 
tory system, he should figure in the cost of screens, as they 


Volusia Co., Fla. 


are no small item for a carload of bees. 
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Report of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, Held at Mt. Pleasant. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


{Continued from page 102.] 


The Secretary then read a paper from M. H. Hunt, of 
Wayne Co., on 


MAKING AND SHIPPING BEESWAX. 


Perhaps no one is a better judge of beeswax than the 
manufacturer of comb foundation. He learns the appearance 
it should have, the touch, and even the smell, as readily as he 
does the aroma of his morning coffee. 


Many have tried adulterating, and with success so far as 
selling is concerned, until he tries the foundation maker. 
Many dollars have been wasted to finda substitute for bees- 
wax, but all have failed—it’s no good for the bee-keeper. 


The quality of the beeswax of this country has been much 
improved in the last five years—it is much brighter and 
cleaner. The sun wax extractor has had something to do with 
it, also steam rendering. In an experiment a number of years 
ago, I found that the soaking of dark combin several waters 
removed much of the coloring matter, which improved the 
wax very much. Some of the combs were put in whole to 
soak, and were so improved that they were taken out and used 
again. By drying them thoroughly much of the old pollen 
will rattle out. 

Never use an iron dish about the wax, even if galvanized. 
We always make up our wax bysteam. The combs are put 
into a large sack of loose material, and put into a barrel and 
covered with water; as the melted wax comes to the top it is 
skimmed off. The addition of two ounces of sulphuric acid 
will add much to the color and cleanliness of the product. 
Turning and poking the sack will help to get the wax out 
more thoroughly. 

Avoid melting the wax over too many times; every time 
makes it darker colored. Make the cakes medium-sized, and 
don’t pour in the moulds until cooled so it will just run nicely. 
Wet the dish, and you will not have to grease it, which is 
objectionable. If the above directions are followed, your 
cakes will not crack. 

Our apiarist has always saved every particle of comb and 
prest them into little, hard balls, and no worms have ever 
been found in them; these savings are made up twice a year. 


In preparing your wax for shipping, much care should be 
used, especially if sent by freight, whichis usually the best 
way. The box itis put in should be strong and well nailed. 
See to it that there are no holes that the pieces knockt off in 
transit will rattle out. Fasten the cakes so they will not 
shake about in the box. Never put any packing in with it, 
such as excelsior, paper or straw. The last thing before nail- 
ing up, put in a card with the exact weight of the wax, 
together with your address. 

If you follow the above directions, and make no mistake 
in the weighing, there will be no shortage, and your buyer 
will be made happy. Reporting a shortage is not a pleasant 
thing to do. M. H. Hunt. 


Jas. Armstrong—I would like to know why we have to 
pay first-class freight on wax ? 

Mr. Hutchinson—Perbaps it is because of its value. If it 
is lost the railroads have to pay for it, and they make a higher 
rate on account of its value. 

Mr. Armstrong—With that line of reasoning we ought to 
pay a higher freight on foundation than on wax, which is not 
the case. 
c= H. W. Morrison—I have used the solar wax-extractor, 
and like it very well, as it isso easy to throw in any bits of 
comb, and they are disposed of at once. 

Mr. Bingham—The trouble with the solar extractor is 
that it won’t work Sundays. My wax extractor is very sim- 
ple. I have an old wash-boiler soldered on the top of another 


old boiler, the bottom first having been removed from the 
apper boiler. 


This gives a very deep vessel. I put in some 








water, and then some cappings. When they are melted I put 
in some more, and keep doing this until they are all melted, 
or the boiier is nearly full. Then I put in some water and 
bring it up to the boiling point, and leave the fire to go down, 
with the boiler on the stove. I leave it until the next day to 
cool, and then take it out in the yard and turn it over and get 
out the cake of wax. As the wax shrinks in cooling there is 
no trouble in getting out the wax, and it is all in one piece. 
There is no useless dipping and fussing, and you get all of 
the wax. The law of gravity does itall. The dirt settles to 
the bottom. Any dirt attacht to the bottom of the cake can 
be scraped off with a knife or axe, or something. There is no 
use of putting the combs into a sack. 


Pres. Aspinwall—Tnere is one point in favor of the solar 
extractor, and that is, the heat is never great enough to melt 
the propolis, and thus have it mixt with the wax. 


Mr. Bingham—lI don’t think that the propolis mixes with 
wax; I think that the specific gravity is different. 


BEES IN HONEY-HOUSES. 


Mr. Bingham cautioned all to be careful and not let any 
bees, loaded with honey, escape from the honey-house window, 
or the door, as they are sure to come back and try to get in 
again at the same place. Fix a movable screen inside the 
window, that can be removed and carried out-of-doors with 
the bees still upon it, and thus release them sume distance 
from the house. Or, he would have.a box at the top of the 
window into which the bees would crawl. He would havea 
glass on the outside of the box. This box could be carried out 
and opened, and the bees allowed to obtain their liberty by 
flying from the box instead of from the house. 


BEE-VEILS AND CROSS BEES. 


Mr. Bingham also cautioned bee-keepers against wearing 
stiff or hard veils, like the bar-veil that has been advertised. 
When a bee flies against such a hard substance she thinks 
that some one has struck her, and she gets mad about it and 
stays mad foralong time. She is ready to fight the moment 
any one comes into the yard. Use soft material for veils. It 
often happens that there are only a few bees in the yard that 
cause most of the unpleasantness, and it may be worth while 
to get rid of these. Mr. Bingham provokes such bees by 
striking at them, and then backing up into the honey-house, 
continuing his blows, and when they have followed him in, he 
closes the door and kills them. He thinks that not more than 
50 bees may cause annoyance for a long time, and that if they 
were killed off, peace would reign. 


The following officers were chosen: President, T. F. 
Bingham, of Farwell; Vice-President, Wm. Bamber, of Mt. 
Pleasant; Secretary, W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint; Treasurer, 
H. W. Morrison, of Mt. Pleasant. 


It was thought that while Mt. Pleasant was an excellent 
place in which to hold a convention and secure a crowd, 
the weather had been such that a very poor showing had been 
made, compared to what could be madein good weather, and 
it was decided to hold the meeting there another year. 

W. Z. Hutcuinson, Sec. 
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The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 


for 60 cents. 
ee 


The Names and Addresses of al! your _bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


—__—> 2 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natura! 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 


—__——_—<+ « »—___— 


tw See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 10Y 
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[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. | 








What to Do with Sour Honey. 


On page 88 the question is askt what to do with that sour 
honey. ‘* Heating it to a certain degree,” as the word heat- 
ing is usually understood, will simply ruin it. If it can be 
kept wurmed for a few weeks at 100° to 120°, that may im- 
prove its flavor, and if conditions are favorable for evapora- 
tion it will certainly improve its consistency, for sour honey 
means thin honey. It may, and it may not, be an easy thing 
to keep it properly warmed for a sufficient length of time, and 
another plan may be taken, providing the honey has granu- 
lated with coarse grains. Drain off the liquid part and use it 
for vinegar, then melt up the grains. If it’s in barrels it can 
be drained by allowing the barrel to be turned on its side, or 
by having a hole at the lower part. My good friend, T. F. 
Bingham, protests against such advice, as reported on page 
85, and it may be well to advise against having honey that 
by any possibility can be drained, but the fact remains that 
there are tons upon tons of such honey, and it isn’t a bad 
thing to know what to do with it. C. C. M. 


a <0 + 


Leveling Comb in Sections—Moving Bees. 


1. I have a lot of sections, that I extracted in the falfand 
left the bees to clean them up. I read a good deal about 
leveling the comb. You talk about B. Taylor’s comb-leveler. 
How would you do it, without the leveler? I don’t care to 
have the work done in one day, for I have time to do it, if 
there is any other successful way to do it. 

2. Have you any idea how you would manage to move 
about 30 colonies of bees and fixtures, household furniture, 
horses, etc., 150 miles by freight ? and at what time of the 
year? Just three weeks before last Christmas, I was on a 
freight-car loaded with household furniture, horse and buggy, 
dog and chickens; traveled one night and part of the next 
forenoon. I couldn’t see how to fix the bees to m»ve, where 
there was a bumping and swearing like those railroad men 
had. The train stopt one hour at a station where a lot of coal 
miners were traveling. Early in the morning, the horse was 
scraping, the dog barking, and the rooster crowing—-surely 
some people must have thought it was some kind ofa circus. 
It is owing to how bees could be loaded, to haveall on one car. 
I have learned that a car will hold twice as much as I 
would have thought at first. There was plenty of swinging up 
and down when in full speed. E. B. K. 


ANSWERS.—1. It seems almost as though leveling combs 
in sections was being pusht just a little too hard sometimes. 
Some talk as though the object of leveling was nothing more 
and nothing less than to reduce the depth of the comb. I don’t 
believe in that. Combs from unfinisht sections are sometimes 
built out in such a way that when put in a new place some 
part will come nearer to the separator than the space of 4 
inch, and in that case the comb will be built fast to the sepa- 
tor. If no separators are used, thereis danger of combs being 
built together, making the matter even worse than where sep- 
arators are present. Soitis desirable to cut down the comb 
sufficiently to avoid the trouble indicated. 

Again, it happens only too often that when sections are 
left on after the honey-flow ceases, the outer edges of the cells 
will be travel-stained, and sometimes badly varnisht with pro- 
polis. This should be cut away. One way to accomplish the 
work is to take a thin-bladed knife and bend the blade atright 
angles or nearly so, having the part beyond the bend 3 inches 
long or more. Heat your knife blade in hot wateror over a 
lamp and shave away the desired amount. Butif you havea 
hundred sections or more to trim, it may be well to get Tay- 
lor’s leveler, which is not expensive, asthe work is done so 
quickly and easily by its aid. 

2. I think I’d prefer to ship the bees ata time when the 
thermometer indicated lower than 32° and not higher than 





55°. Colder and warmer might do, but if colder there is more 
danger of breaking combs that are brittle with the cold, and if 
warmer there is more danger of the bees worrying themselves 
to death or suffocating. 

The combs should be parallel with the rails of the track. 
I'd try to load the bees so they would be practically in a car 
by themselves, by fencing them off from the possibility of 
other goods being jammed into them. Cleats can be nailed 
on each side of the car, and a fence built across by nailing 
fence-boards on the cleats. If thought necessary, boards can 
be nailed inside this fence to stay it, not having the staying 
boards with the edges up and down as in a fence, but flat- 
wise. lf there is room enough so that one hive does not need 
to rest on another, then it will be an easy thing to fasten each 
hive in place by nailing strips on the floor around each hive. 
If strips an inch high are nailed into the floor around a hive, 
it will not jump out of its place. If one hive is to be placed 
on another, then you must plan according to cirgpmstances. 
In most cases you can hold the upper hives firmly In place by 
means of fence-boards across the car. Horizontal eleats must 
be nailed on the sides of the car for the boardseto rest on, then 
cleats nailed on above the boards so they can’t get up or 
down, then cleats nailed against the edge of the board—not 
driving the nails, of course, into the board, but into the side 
of the car—so that the hives will be held solid in their places. 
Use plenty of boards and nails, so that the hives will be about 
as solid as if built into the car. 


ee 


Bees Affected with the Diarrhea. 


Some of my bees -haveasort of diarrhea, which makes 
the hives smell bad. What can I do for it? 
; P. A. B., Defiance, Ohio, Feb. 8. 


ANSwWER.—If outdoors, they will probably get over it the 
first fine day they can fly, and perhaps there is nothing for 
you to do beyond seeing that the entrance is fully open to ad- 
mit plenty of fresh air. If clogged with dead bees, clear it 
out, and clean the dead bees off the floor-board. {f the bees 
are in the cellar, use the same precautions, and in addition 
see that the air in the cellaris pure. Open it fully at any 
time when you can do so at night without reducing the tem- 
perature of the cellar below 40° to 45°; 45° is generally 
counted the best temperature in the cellar, but it is better to 
have it at 40° with pure air than foul air at 45°. In the cel- 
lar there’s no danger of strong winds chilling the bees, so you 
cannot have the bottom of the hive too open. Open it up all 
you can, even to taking away entirely the floor-board and let- 
ting the hive rest on its two edges. 
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Giving Other Honey a Basswood Flavor. 


If your bees did not have access to basswood, but had a 
steady pasturage from miscellaneous wild flowers, sweet clover 
and mustard, would it not be easy to change the flavor of your 
extracted honey by mixing in a little basswood honey after 
extraction ? 


ANSWER.—That depends entirely on the kind of honey. 
Probably in the case you mention the flavor would be so pro 
nounced as to be not easily affected by the flavor of basswood 

>. 


Don’t Try to Feed Glucose —Standard Hive. 


I am a beginnerin the bee-business, having bought 4 col- 
onies about two years ago. I now have 45 colonies. In all I 
have taken about 1,100 pounds of comb honey the past sea- 
son. The main feed here for bees is alfalfa, which is plenty. 
It makes very white honey. There is some heart’s-ease. I 
left my bees on the summer stands with packing in the supers. 
I want to know something more about yellow clover. People 
here are down on sweet clover. 

1. Is glucose fit to feed bees in the fall or spring ? If so, 
where can it be had, and what grade is the best? Don’t think 
that I want to adulterate the honey, for I don’t believe in 
adulterating anything. The reason I ask is, it is very warm 
for the time of year, and last fall the bees had plenty of winter 
stores, but the weather being so warm they are flying every 
day, and I fear they will run short of feed. 

2. What is the standard hive? I have the dovetail, 8 
and 10 frame. Is there any better kind ? 

D. J. M., Harlan Co., Nebr., Jan. 20. 


ANSWERS. —1. It is now generally considered that glucose 
is not a fit food for bees at any time. 
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2. In this country no formal action has been taken as has 
been the case in some other countries to have a standard hive 
adopted. Or, rather, it is a standard frame that has been 
adopted in England and in parts of Europe. One reason why 
it is difficult, is that the immense area included in the United 
States makes the climate and temperature differ more than 
the difference between the climates of two separate nations in 
Europe. Considering from the standpoint of what is most 
popular and most used, it may be pretty safe to say that the 
standard frame in this country is one 17 %x9% inches, outside 
measure. As to hives, there are probably more 8-frame dove- 
tail hives made at the present time than of any other. 


a 


———— 
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The Comb-Leveler and Its Use. 





Can you give me some idea as to what Mr. B. Taylor’s 
comb-leveler is like? and at the same time inform me why 
combs in extracted sections need to be leveled at all? Why 
not return them to the supers in the shape in which they leave 
the extractor ? Won’t the bees do the requisite leveling ? 

S. A. 

ANSWER.—The comb-leveler looks something like a tin 
box not so very far from the size and shape of a pound section. 
It is placed over a lamp, then when a section is placed over it 
the heat melts down the comb until a gauge set at the proper 
place prevents the wood of the section from going any lower. 
The melted wax runs off into a dish which is patt and parcel 
of the leveler. The essential principle is a hot level surface to 
melt the comb, and some provision to catch the melted wax. 


In the reply to another question you will see the reasons 
given for leveling. Decidedly the bees will not cut down the 
comb where it comes too close to the separator or to another 
comb, buat will promptly build the comb to the adjoining sur- 
face. Neither will they clean off the edges of the comb if they 
be daubed with bee-giue. And very decidedly it will not do to 
‘*return the sections to the super in the shape in which they 
leave the extractor,” unless there’s something in your climate 
that prevents the small amount of honey left in the combs 
from granulating. They must be cleaned out by the bees. 
However, you probably did not refer to this part. To answer 
fully the spirit of your question, if the combs are perfectly 
clean, and so built that a space of 4 inch will be left between 
the comb and the nearest surface, I do not believe there is any 
good reason for leveling the comb. 


ee eee 


--Questions on Contraction, Swarming, Etc. 


1. In running exclusively for comb honey in one-pound 
sections in 8-frame dovetailed hives, would you advise con- 
tracting the brood-chamber? If so, how much, and when ? 


2. Will not contraction encourage swarming ? If so, how 
is the best way to preventit as much as possible, when no 
increase of colonies is desired, and at the same time not inter- 
fere with honey-gathering ? 

3. In hiving swarms on the old stand, where no increase 
of colonies is desired, will it do just as well to hive them on 
starters of foundation as on full sheets ? 


4. How is the best way to get all the bees out of the par- 
ent colony into the swarm hived on the old stand? Ido not 
care to keep the old colony. 

5. Would you advise taking the super off the parent col- 
ony and placing it on the hive containing the swarm as soon 
as the swarm is hived? If so, is there not danger of the 
queen going into the super ? 

6. Would it be necessary for me to get qneen-exc!uding 
honey-boards ? I have none, and I would like to get along 
without them ? J. 8. ¥. 


ANSWERs.—1. No, I wouldn’t contract to less than 8 
frames. But I would Jet the bees have a second story before 
the harvest, giving it as soon as, or before, they fill the one 
story. Just whatis the best thing to do after that I’m not 
entirely sure, but in most cases, so far, I’ve taken away one 
story when the honey-flow begins. 

2. Yes, when you lessen the brood-nest you are doing 
something to promote swarming.. I don’t know how to prevent 
it, but the plan outlined in the previous answer seems to work 
pretty well if supers are put on a little in advance of the 
honey-flow. 

3. No; because in that case you'll be pretty sure to get 
too much drone-comb built. 

4. That’s easy as rolling off a log. Just lift out the 
frames one by one, and brush off every last bee. Just as like 
as not you may now feel like asking what you are to do with 





the frames of brood after brushing off the bees. If you have 
no need of them to strengthen up weak colonies, pile them up 
four or five stories high over some colony. Such a colony will 
not give you a good yield of section honey, but it will give you 
a lot of brood-combs filled with honey. You can extract the 
honey, but you'll find a lot of such combs on hand the next 
spring to be good capital. 


5. No, if you don’t use excluders don’t put the sypers on 
the swarm for a day or two, so the queen can get started to 
laying in the brood-chamber. 


6. Queen-excluders are nice things to have, but it is not 
necessary for you to use them to keep the queen out of supers. 
The past summer I had a lot of excluders lying idle; but I 
didn’t use excluders under supers. 


i 


T Supers and Pollen. 


Does not the use of T supers cause more pollen to be put 
in sections than by the use of section-holders ? B. 


AnswER.—The only possible reason I can see why there 
should be any difference, is that with section-holders the sec- 
tions are farther from the brood-nest by the thickness of the 
pattern slats. I never used section-holders largely, but I’ve 
produced tons of honey by means of wide frames, and so far 
as the bees are concerned they are the same as section-holders. 
If the pattern slat makes less pollen in section-holders than in 
T supers, then there ought to be still less in wide frames. But 
I never observed any difference between wide frames and T 
supers as to pollen. In fact, I never had much trouble with 


either. 
ncimepnteiliaanbaailpiemedinnie teat 


Changing Bees from One Hive to Anotber. 


I would like to know if it would work all right to remove 
bees in the spring from their hives into other hives? For in- 
stance, I go to No. 1 and put it just behind the stand and put 
a clean hive on the stand, then liftout the frames, bees and 
all, and place them in the same position in the clean hives as 
they were in the old hive; then clean out hive No. 1 and go to 
No 2, and repeat the operation, and so on through the yard. 

D. 8. 

ANSWER.—I’ve done as you propose to do in hundreds of 
cases, and I think always with good results. Of course, you 
might do harm by taking a cool day for the work, so that the 
brood would be chilled, but it must never be done unless warm 
enough for bees to fly freely. Look out that ydéu don’t start 


robbing. 


May Not be Queenless—Feeding in Winter. 


1. Ihave my bees on the summer stands, in 8-frame 
Langstroth hives. Last November we had a very hard frost, 
such as I never knew before. At that time I found a dead 
queen outside of a hive. Do you think I can safely introduce 
a queen this month, or wait till May? or will there be a lay- 
ing worker in the hive at that time ? 


2. Will cook sugar syrup, fed in cool weather, cause the 
diarrhea? Bees commenced brood-rearing two weeks ago, 
and are getting pollen from the willows, but a cool spell stopt 
brood-rearing. Yesterday the bees flewas in summer. The 
first honey-flow comes here from crab-apple. Red clover, Al- 
sike and white clover grow well. I sowed a patch of sweet 
clover this winter, and wonder how it will do. 

T. W., Lewis Co., Wash., Feb. 1. 


ANSWERS.—1. Don’t be in too much of a hurry about that 
colony in front of which you found the dead queen. It is 
quite possible that they have a good queen now. The dead 
queen may not belong to that colony, or it may be an old 
queen that the bees superseded. They may have reared a 


young queen in the fall, and may have still left the old queen, 
which has now died of old age. There is little danger of lay- 
ing-workers until much later in the season. Even if you 
know they’re queenless for a dead certainty, let them alone 


til) bees begin their spring flights. After the weather gets 
warm enough so bees fly every few days, you can decide 
whether they are queenless, by looking to see whether they 
have any brood. 


2. Yes, feeding syrup in cold weather is not desirable. If 


it seems to be a necessity at any tim®, give syrup hot. Alwi: ys 
try to have on hand enough extra brood-combs of sealed ho: ey 
tc meet any emergency. 
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Editorial Comments. 








Putting Honey into Comb.— Messrs. Van Deusen 
& Son, the manufacturers of flat-bottom comb foundation, 
received the following letter, asking about putting Southern 
honey into comb: 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 4, 1897. 
MEssrks. VAN DEUSEN & SoN— 


Gentlemen :—Please send us a sample of your honey-comb 
foundation. We get considerable barrel honey from the 
South, and if there is any way to put it in comb, we ceuld 
make much more out of it. Also state if you have a prepara- 
tion for capping the same. Yours truly, 

THE M. P. Co. 

The receivers of the above ask: ‘‘ Is it a branch of Horrie 
& Co.?” We must confess that it has such appearance. It 
reminds us of a fellow herein Chicago, a few years ago, who 
came into our office and said that he was studying on the 
question of making comb honey without the aid of bees. He 
told us he’d have a grand good thing if he could only succeed 
in making the comb and capping it over. But there was the 
trouble. Of course he failed at that, as he deserved, but it 
didn’t prevent him going right into the criminal business of 
adulterating extracted honey and selling it for the pure arti- 
cle. But even at that he is not getting rich very fast, for we 
learn that the stores which have been selling his “ pure ex- 
tracted honey,” are refusing to longer handle the miserable 
stuff, and are beginning to sell the real thing. And we are 
not too modest to say that we had a big hand in getting those 
dealers to quit imposing upon their customers, and to sell pure 
honey. 

Oh, if we only had a good anti-adulteration law here, how 
we'd like to help make Chicago honey adulterators hop! No 
trouble to get plenty of evidence, and it would be easy to locate 
and capture the rascals. 

> oe 


Organizing a Bee-Society.— 
the following from a subscriber in Florida: 


FRIEND YoRK :—I read the American Bee Journal with 
much interest every week. There are 1 people here trying 
to keep bees, and I have tried to get them to subscribe for 
some bee-paper, but Ican’t do it—they know more than the 


We have received 


bee-papers. Florida bee-keepers are not organized—have no 
protection from foul brood or adulteration of honey. (I know 
one merchant here who has been guilty of this fraud.) If the 


people here would only unite, we could work against such to 
a degree. This party would buy ‘‘ chunk honey,” make sugar 
syrup and pour it on the combs in jelly glasses, and tell his 
customers, ‘* That is the way the bees made it in the glasses !” 


I wish to help organize Florida bee-keepers to get a law 
to punish adulterators, and a law to keep down foul brood. 





The natural resources here for bee-keeping are away ahead of 
the North, and we have no winters. My bees gather some 
pollen and honey every day of the year. 

I would ask you to point out some method of gaining the 
desired legislation and organization. I have the promist co- 
operation of a prominent bee-keeper in this matter. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

We are not sure that we can aid our correspondent very 
much in what he asks, at least we can’t do any more than to 
tell what others have done to secure the objects he desires. 

To organize a new bee-society requires some work on the 
part of the prime movers. ‘* Subscriber” can perhaps enlist 
one or two other bee-keepers to aid him, and write a personal 
letter to all the surrounding bee-beepers he knows, calling a 
meeting on a specified date, and at a certain place. Then 
those who assemble can organize themselves into a society in 
the usual way. They can also discuss various ‘matters of ; 
interest, and try to enthuse all present in such a way as to 
start them out to work to build upthe society. Another meet- 
ing can be arranged for, and in the meantime continue to 
write letters to all the bee-keepers you can learn of in your 
State, urging attendance at the next meeting. 

The first move against foul brood and adulteration is the 
drafting of Bills by the new society, to be presented before 
the State legislature for enactment intolaw. The very best 
representative the society has should be sent to the capital 
to go before the committees to whom the Bills will be referred, 
for the purpose of answering questions and urging the com- 
mittees to-report favorably upon their passage. The best 
work is needed in the committee meetings. 

Specimen Bills have often been given in these columns, 
which can doubtless be used with slight alterations. 


—_—__—_—__—-2-———___—__ 


Treating Soured Honey. —In the book, ‘‘ Lang- 
stroth Revised,” by Dadant, we find the following concerning 
the treatment of soured or fermented honey : 

‘If any honey should ferment, let no one think that it 
is spoilt, unless it was really unripe and has turned quite 
sour. A slight amount of alcoholic ferment can be evaporated 
readily by melting the honey over water, when the ferment 
escapes in the shape of foam. As this fermentation is caused 
by the presence of unripe honey, some of our friends succeed 
in entirely preventing it by melting all their honey immediately 
after granulation. The melting evaporates all excess of mois- 
ture contained in it, and we highly commend this method.” 

Not Down on House-Apiaries.—A Nebraska 
correspondent in the February Progressive Bee-Keeper writes 
this sentence: 

‘‘The editor of the American Bee Journal, in comment- 


ing on house-apiaries a short time since, said they are a thing 
wise bee-men have decided to let alone, or to that effect.” 


Now that wouldn’t be so bad if only it were true. We 
shall have to deny ‘‘the soft impeachment” this time—at 
least until proof is shown that we said anything even ‘‘ to that 
effect.” We are not in the habit of advising for or against a 
thing in bee-keeping that we know nothing about personally. 
There are some very excellent and ‘‘ wise bee-men” who 
strongly favor house-apiaries, and we don’t question their 
value at all. 

Perhaps the Progressive will condescend to correct its 
correspondent’s error as to our views on house-apiaries. 

es 

Planting Trees.—Hon. Eugene Secor, of Winnebago 
Co., Iowa, attended the January meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Horticultural Society, held at Albert Lea, and read 
an excellent paper on ‘‘Ornamental Trees for Street and 
Park.” The local newspaper thus epitomized it: 


‘*This is a subject about which there may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. Our tastes and experiences differ so 


widely that probably few of us would select the same list of 
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trees for ornamental planting.” The speaker then went on to 
say that roadside planting had doubtless fallen into disfavor 
on account of the willow hedge which collects the snow in 
winter and increases the mud in early spring, but he further 
said: ‘If we are to attain to the ideal highway in no other 
way than by banishing all obstructions we shall be obliged to 
return to the primitive prairie road, when no one complained 
of the wind-breaks as he faced the Borean realities of a Min- 
nesota blizzard.” Thespeaker then maintained that it paid 
to plant trees not only in parks and around residences, but 
See roadside as well, with these evidences of civiliza- 

“Did you ever hear of barbarous tribes ornamenting 
their trails by transplanting shade-trees ? 

Mr. Secor then recommended the following varieties for 
streets and highways :~ American white elm, sugar maple and 
white ash. He gave many reasons why these trees were pref- 
erable to other varieties for street and highway planting. He 
said: ‘It will cost just about as much to plant a measly 
cottonwood, or a lousy box-elder, or a short-lived lombardy.” 

‘** Among the many hardy and beautiful trees adapted to 
this climate are the hackberry, honey-locust, coffee-bean, 
buckeye, larch, laurel leaf willow, European white and cut- 
leaf birch, caragana (pea-tree), etc.” 





—- 2 oe __ __ 


Remedy for Colds,—In his translations for the Re- 
view, Mr. F. L. Thompson says: 

The editor of the Schweizeriche Bienenzeitung.recommends 
the following for colds settling on the chest: Boil a quart of 
pure spring water; add as much camomile as can be graspt 
in three fingers, and three teaspoonfuls of honey, and cover 
tight. The vessel is then to be quickly removed from the fire 
and set ou a table at which the patient can comfortably seat 
himself. Throwing a woolen cloth over his head so to include 
the vessel, he is to remove the cover and inhale the vapors as 
deeply as possible through the mouth and nose, occasionally 
stirring the mixture until it is cold, and then retire toa 
warmed bed. In obstinate cases the treatment should be 
repeated for three evenings. 


a + i 


Teaching Children About Bees.—The Rural! 
Californian says that during the recent Teachers’ Institute held 
in Los Angeles, Calif., a very interesting lecture was given ty 
Miss Alice J. Merritt, upon the pollination of flowers. The 
lecturer was evidently the friend of the honey-bee, and fre- 
quently mentioned its services as a distributor of the pollen- 
grains. She assured the teachers that they need have no 
fears to approach the bee and closely observe its work. The 
bee, she said, has no desire to sting at such a time—it is too 
busy with its daily labors. 

A little more education in this line is needed, when we 
hope the future young fruit-growers will not be so ignorant 
as to banish or destroy one of his best friends—the bee. 


— a 


Anti-Adulteration Law in Wisconsin.— Mr. 
H.C. Adams, the Dairy and Food Commissioner of Wisconsin, 
has publisht in a handy pamphlet all the laws of that State 
relating to the adulteration of various kinds of food, medicines 
and drinks. On the adulteration of honey, we find these 
paragraphs: 


- > Every person, company or corporation, who shal! sell or 
offer for sale, honey, or any imitation of honey, which is adul- 
terated with glucose, or any other substance, shall mark the 
package or parcel with the words ‘‘adulterated honey,” as 
required by Sec. 1 of this Act. 

Any person found guilty of any violation of this Act, shall 
for each offense be punisht by imprisonment in the county 
jail not less than ten days, nor more. than six months, or by a 
fine of not less than ten dollars, nor more than one hundred 
dollars, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

One-half of all fines imposed by the enforcement of this 
Act, shall be paid to the person who informs against and 
prosecutes such offender to conviction 


Now we hope that Wisconsin bee-keepers will see to it 
that their law against honey-adulteration is enforced here- 


after. 
nena ontpenii a eeeaes 


(~ This is a good time to work for new subscribers. 


Exceptions to “‘ed " Changed to ‘t.’’—For 
the guidance of all who are with us in beginning a reform in 
spelling words ending in ‘‘ed,” we give the following excep- 
tions to the rule that would change the ** ed” to a ‘‘t:” 


Retuin finaljed when the e affects a preceding sound. 


(1) When the preceding vowel sound is long and exprest 
by a single letter, as the following : 


baked, not bakt, because bakt 
would naturally be  pro- 
nounced like backed. 

caked, not cakt. 

craped, not crapt. roped, not ropt. 

draped, not drapt. hoped, not hopt. 


N. B.—The e does not affect the preceding vowel sound 
when exprest by two or more letters, as in booked (bookt), 
bleached (bleacht), crouched (croucht). 


(2) When a preceding c has the sound of s, as in 
chanced (not chanct), forced (not forct), faced (not fact), etc. 


The Weekly Budget. 


Rev. W. K. MarsHatt, D.D., of Marshall, Texas., died 
Jan. 6, 1897. An extended notice will be given later. 


gaped, not gapt. 
chafed, not chaft. 
coped, not copt. 
moped, not mopt. 














Rev. Jas G. Teter, of McMinn Co., Tenn., wrote us Jan. 
23: ‘Bees are wintering nicely so far. I have 60 colonies, 
and they have a flight every week.” 


Mr. O. P. HENDRIX, of Mississippi, wrote us Jan. 30: ‘I 
wish to express my highest appreciation of the American Bee 
Journal, and the stand it has taken in defense of the bee- 
keeping public.” 


Mr. B. D. Cook, of Hillsboro Co., N. H., wrote thus when 
renewing his subscription: ‘‘ Long may the American Bee 
Journal live to wax war against all our foes. There are no 
drones in the hive from which the ‘* Old Reliable” takes its 
flight.” 


Mr. Carson VAN BLaAricuM, of Calhoun Co., Mich., wrote 
us Jan. 21: 


**T find the American Bee Journal a valuable acquisition 
in connection with several well-known works on ariculture. 
That success may crown your efforts is my special wish in 
making a raid on unscrupulous commission houses.” 


Mr. A. L. Beaca, of Mecklenburg Co., N. C., wrote us as 
follows when renewing his subscription: 


**T couldn’t well do without the weekly visits of the 
American Bee Journal. Our small share of success is mainly 
due to the study of the journals. Three to five per cent. of 
our Southern bee-keepers read—not more make a success.” 


Dr. O. S. Brown, of Guernsey Co., Ohio, wrote us as fol- 
lows Feb. 2: ‘I have been all over the southern part of 
California, and visited many of the largest bee-ranches. I had 
intended spending this winter in ‘The Land of Sunshine and 
Flowers,’ but owing to sickness in my family I have been 
detained here. I have invested near Riverside, and expect to 
make my future home there. While there, I contracted the 
worst attack of ‘ bee-fever’ I have ever had.” 


Dr. Brown doubtless knows how to cure ‘‘ bee-fever” as 
well as the other kinds that afllict mankind. At least he has 
been a successful bee-keeper. 


Messrs. VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, of Crawford Co., Wis., 
write us that they have done all they could to bring about 
unity of action among the bee-keepers in their partof the 
State. Mr. Van Allen has written several articles for the 
local press, setting forth the importance of the bee-keeping 
industry, and calling special attention to the relation of bees 
to fruit-growing. He read a paper before their Farmers’ 
Institute, on ‘‘ Bee-Culture,” which was well received. In the 
discussion that followed the adulteration of honey was brought 
up, and many went home knowing more about honey and 
honey-adulteration than when they came. We hope that bee- 
keepers everywhere will continually keep the importance of 





their pursuit before the people. 
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Positively the Greatest Bargain Ever Offered! 
rs LARGE @ Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 For Daily Use in Your Home or Office 


Colored Maps, Charts, and Diagrams. and especially to aid the young folks in their studies, 
Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. no single pe in the world equals that matchless 
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VOLUMES. 








The New cm 
Standard American 
Encyclopedia 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more than any 
other encyclopedia), covering the entire field of human 
knowledge, thought, and endeavor. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


The NEW STANDARD AMERICAN EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA is brought down to the present time, 
and contains hundreds of articles on subjects not 
treated in any other reference work. Another impor- 
tant feature in which it stands absolutely alone is its 
very full Appendixes, which embrace over 100 sub- 
divisions, including a Biographical Dictionary, a Dic- 
tionary of Technical Terms, a Gazetteer of the United 
States, Statistics of Presidential Elections, State and 
Territorial Elections, Religious Summaries, Statistics of 
the Population of the World, and a Veritable Mine of 
Other Information on thousands of subjects of universal 
interest and importance. 


IT 1S NOW THE STANDARD 


4 Every school, college, court and public library, 
SIZE ae hese oy 8% ins. Wide. 11% ins. Long where the work has been thus far introduced, has im- 
a CK. 78 BSS Se 8 NS ONE*|| mediately given it the preference over all others, 


: ie secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF 

For a Limited Time Oaly ON rk DO LL A R | the entire set of 8 volumes. Balance 
Just to Introduce the work payable $1.50 monthly for one year. 
You thus at once secure this splendid set of books for continued use and enjoyment. It is the One oo) Practical 
Reference Library for the Protessional and Business Man, the Teacher, the St t, the Farmer, Artisan, and hanic, 
With over 3,500 engravings, of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous 
engraved portraits of distinguished Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers, and 


MAGNIFICENTLY Scientists, and with over 300 new maps and charts from the VERY LATEST EXPLORA- 






































ILLUSTRATED TIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, 
Citadels, Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Systemis, and every portion of the known world, and 
‘ THROUGHOUT forming a Complete and Indexed Atlas of the globe. THE STANDARD AMERICAN 





is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclopedia in the English Language. 


Our Great Introductory Offer ; 


To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
we have decided to place a few introductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison with all other 
reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment, and general practical and educational value. We feel that every 
set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be general in extent, it will last for a limited time only, 
after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, according to style of binding. 
Now, however, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal (about 
the cost of paper and printing), the distribution being limited to a very few weeks, reserving the privilege of with- 
drawing “| offer at any time when we consider a sufficient number of these introductory sets, at the special price, has been 
distributed. 





Send $1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York city, 
HOW TO SECURE and a full set of eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLO=e 
ONE OF THESE PEDTIA in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 

~ monthly for one year, or about 5 cents a day. If you prefer the half-morocco binding, the 
SPLENDID SETS monthly payment will be $2, and for full sheep, $2.50 per month for the year. We recommend 
the half-morocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. 
If not as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. Oz ing to the nominal price 
at which these introductory sets are sold, transportation charges must be paid by purchaser. Our confidence that the volumes will 
be cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48 set of books on payment of only $1. We also feel that you will thoroughly appre- 
ciate the superb new work and speak favorably of it to others. Sample pages, with specimen illustrations, will also be sent on 
application until the offer is withdrawn, We refer you to the publisher of this newspaper. Always mention name of paper you see 
this offer in. Address : 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING €0., 156 Newyork’ nry. 
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General Items, 


Gathering Pollen. 
My bees are gathering pollen and honey 


from the pussy willows and manzanita. 


W. A. PELLew. 
Nevada Co., Cal., Feb. 12. 





For Curing Sour Honey. 


To take the sourness out of honey, put it 
on the stove and heat it hot; then put in 14 
. teaspoonful of soda or saleratus into each 
two gallons. S. Way. 

Kane Co., Ill. 


Good Prospects for Next Season. 


Prospects are good in this locality for a 
good honey year. I have lost but 6 colo- 
nies out of 150 up to the as time. 

W. H. H. Lawrence. 

Monterey Co., Cal., Feb. 7. 








Best Season in 10 Years. 


The past season was the best in 10 years. 
Increast my 75 colonies to 131, and took off 
7,600 pounds of honey, 150 pounds of it 
being comb, and the balance extracted. 

A. W. Smiru. 

Sullivan Co., N. Y., Feb. 8. 


— —_-- 


Cold Weather, but Bees Alive. 


I prepared 24 colonies for winter on the 
summer stands. We had very cold weather 
forsome time. I lookt the other day, ex- 
pecting to find the weak ones all dead, but 
there were live bees in every hive yet. 

E. J. FussELMAN. 

Mahoning Co., Ohio, Feb. 8. 





Bees Wintered All Right. 


My bees are out every day, strong and 
in full force. I have 35 colonies on the 
summer stands, and every one came 
through the winter ali right. Long wave 
the American Bee Journal! 

Lee Co., Ga., Feb. 10. R. P. Jonnson. 





Splendid Work—Report for 1896. 


The splendid work of the American Bee 
Journal the past year, in exposing swind- 
lers and adulterators, ought to bring all 
honest bee-men to its support. I am in 
favor of uniting the two Unions, and my 
money is ready as soon as it is accomplisht. 

We have 91 colonies in the cellar, a// in 
the New Heddon hive, in fine condition. 


The season of 1896 was poor with us. 
Basswood was a-failure. Honey came in 
slow. Lincreast from 63 colonies to 128, 
and got 4,000 pounds of honey, half ex- 
tracted. D. R. Van AMBURGH. 

Benzie Co., Mich., Feb. 14. 


_-—— © 


The Season of 1896. 


Bees did fairly well last year. Of the 
56 colonies put into the cellar Nov. 15, 1895, 
I took out last spring 53 alive, lost two after 
they were put out, leaving 51 colonies, 
spring count, including three or four that 
were hardly worth counting. I increast to 
96, and had four skip for the woods, mak- 
ing aneven 100. 1 dropt back by loss of 
queens and robbing to 89, and put into the 
cellar, Nov. 17, 1896, 88, leaving one outside 
to winter. I secured 3,000 pounds of honey, 
all from white clover, linden, and buck- 
bush. We had no fall flow here, and secured 
no surplus after Aug. 1. 

The colony that did the best was a second 
swarm, hived June 4. It filled the hive and 





five supers of 28 sections each, every section 
capt and finisht completely. The net weight 
in supers wag 125'¢ pounds. 


The poorest 








Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. Now toner: onsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal, 
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FEED YOUR BEES 


WITH BASWOOD. PROTECT THEM WITH EVERGRENS. 
100, 2 to 5 feet, 810. 100 Baswood Seedlings, $1. Delivered free. Other 
sizes just as cheap. 50 $1.00 Bargains by mail. Millions to select from. Also 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, etc. Liberal cash commissions for 9 
clubs. Illustrated catalogue free. Good local Salesmen wanted. Address 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, DUNDEE, ILL.$ 
00 0B DOSS SOS O 0000000000200 0 0000000000000 0 000! 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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UR New (aTaLocus ——— 


ILL Be IssvuED SOON. 

















Send us your Name and Address, 


And we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy | 
3s.- oe 3: oe o 


IT ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES ALL THE 


Latest and Best Apiarian Supplies 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 7}¢ cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash MusT accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 


(a A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 12 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 40 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It {may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & 00., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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colony put up no surplus, and there were 
three or four of them. 

The four acres of crimson clover I sowed 
in the fall of 1895 was a total failure; there 
was not a dozen live plants on the whole 
piece last spring. 

1 sowed, last spring, 27 acres of Alsike 
clover; it caught well, and lookt nice last 
fall, and as itis only about 14 miles from 
my bee-yard, I am expecting wonders from 
it next summer! 

1 have about 1,100 pounds of comb honey 
and 300 pounds of extracted yet on hand. 
Sales have been rather slow on account of 
the low prices of other produce; and I will 
not ship to a commisslon house, preferring, 
if I have to give it away, to give it to my 
neighbors, rather than to the commission- 
men. And, Mr. Editor, my dollar is ready 
as soon as the new Union is in working 
order, to help straighten out dishonest 
commission-men, and stop the sale of glu- 
cose under the name of honey. 


~ And, say, when the law to prevent the 
adulteration of honey is drafted, don’t you 
think it would be a good ideato putina 
clause requiring those that use full sheets 
of foundation in their sections of comb 
honey to state the fact on each package of 
honey, or each shipping-case, at least? I 
think if they were required to do so, that 
witbin two years those that use full sheets 
of foundation or drawn combs in their sec- 
tions would be scarce. 

I furthermore believe that a great many 
people would buy comb honey that do not 
now if they did not have to chew a whole 
mouthful of wax to get the honey, or every 
time they took a taste of honey. AndI 
even believe that it can be made to pay to 
breed queens from the colonies that build 
the tenderest comb. I find quite a differ- 
ence in comb built by different colonies 
during the same time, and from the same 
honey-flow, and, so far as I can see, both 
under the same conditions. 

S. La Mont. 

Wabasha Co., Minn., Jan. 30. 


[We have eaten quite a good deal of 
comb honey the past few years, and, from 
chewing it, never would bave known that 
foundation had been used in producing it. 
It seems to us there is a vivid imagination 
somewhere when any one is annoyed by so- 
called ‘‘fishbone’’ in honey. Pure bees- 
wax, though indigestible, is not injurious 
to health, we believe. No, we'd better try 
to stop the adulteration of extracted honey 
first. Comb honey can take care of itself 
awhile yet.—EpiTor. | 


—__——— + -—m e 


From an Arkansas Bee-Keeper. 


At present I have 20 colonies, 8 in box- 
hives and 12 in frame hives without any 
comb-guides. They built the comb in bad 
shape. I use two honey-boxes on top of the 
hive crosswise, which I take off when full. 
My hives are 16 by 14, outside measure, by 
16 inches deep, with 6 to 7 frames to the hive. 
Now I am sadly disappointed. I thought 
this spring I would buy good, standard 
hives, but alas, 1am in the drouth-stricken 
region. and not able to buy. Iam trying 
to make the best of it I can, as lumber does 
not cost me anything. as I own a half-in- 
terest in a sawmill and live iv a pine-tim- 
bered country. A. R. YANDELL. 

Scott Co., Ark. 


The Bee Journal’s Advertisers. 


Epitork YorkK:—Ever since I have been a 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal I 
have never neglected to read the advertise- 
ments. Ihave had dealings with quitea 
number of the advertisers, and never had 
reason to complain. On the contrary, I 
have been so well pleased with certain 
dealings that I was going to write and tell 
you about them, but never did so because I 
thought you probably knew, without m 
— it, that your advertisers were all 
right. 


ast summer I bought nine queens from 





and often seem to 
be greater than she 
isabletobear. This 
is doubly true when 
sickness comes to her 
and leaves in its wake 
that condition of iassi- 
tude which bespeuks a 
broken down condition 
The most fruitful causes of 
these conditions are 
FEMALECOMPAINTS, 
BriGHT’s DISEASE, 
URINARY TROUBLES, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
ano MALARIA. 

A sure and effectual remedy 
for these and all diseases result- 
ing from, disordered Kidneys and 
Liver is 


5) A Owe, 

It is a purely vegetable prep- 
aration that has cured thou- 
sands and wfll cure you. 


Large sized bottles or new style 
smaller ones at your neareststore. 
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PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplag Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co. N.Y. 
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Yell, O Yell, O° VELLOWZONES 
Yellowzones for PAIN and FEVER. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
by freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10h 25b 50b 





Alsike Clover ... .8 .70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover(white) 65 1.20 2.75 5.00 
White Clover....... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... 65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





HATCH Chickens 8Y STEAM- 


ator 


ObEL “ ° est priced 
Circulars free. Orst-class Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for STAH 











GEO. H. 
M)ns. Catalogue. 4214 to182 8. 6th St, Quincy TL 
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four different breeders, who advertised in 
the Bee Journal. They all came promptly, 
and one was received and introduced with- 
in 48 hours from the time I mailed the 
order. All queens were safely introduced 
by Dr. E. Gallup’s favorite method. 


Right here let me say that I think Dr. 
Gallup is a very interesting writer and 
practical apiarist. Let him write often; 
be will not be with us always. 

I introduced one queen in an observatory 
hive, and watcht the proceedings. The 
queen was laying in 11¢ hours. 

Mr. T. H. Kloer, one of your advertisers, 
lust year, sent me a colony of leather-col- 
ored Italians about June 18, which gave 
me 52 full sections of comb honey, and 60 
pounds of extracted. I also got one arti- 
ficial swarm from it, which gave me 30 
pounds of extracted honey. I did not ex- 
tract it, or extract any honey, from the 
brood-combs. I use 10-frame hives. 


I was so well pleased with some supplies 
I received from R. H. Schmidt & Co., 
another of your advertisers, that I could 
not refrain from writing this letter. That 
new hive of theirs, I believe, is all right. 


Before I close I want to thank you, Mr. 
Editor, for the nice index you gave us for 
the last volume of your paper. have used 
it at least a hundred timesalready. To say 
the least, I do not regret that I became one 
of your subscribers. E. W. Brown. 

Cook Co., Ill., Jan. 28. 





-_— + 


Old-Time Honey Harvest Expected. 


Our bees have done us no good for the 
last three years, on account of drouth, but 
the past summer was unusually growthy, 
and an abundance of white clover mani- 
fested itself, and the present prospects are 
for an old-time honey harvest the coming 
season, especially to those who have fed 
the past fall liberally. 

Iam now disposing rapidly of my ex- 
tracted crop of 1891-92, which heretofore 
could not be sold at sufficient profit. I re- 
ceive readily now 12'¢ cents in bulk in 
cans, and cans returned. It is a splendid 
article. 

I have wintering on summer stands 42 
colonies. 

The American Bee Journal increases in 
usefulness as the months go by, and no 
progressive apiarist can afford to do with- 
out its weekly vitalizing influence. 

Ross Co., Ohio, Jan. 28. O. A. Cory. 


. 


Prospects for a Good Crop. 


The prospects in southern Indiana are 
exceedingly flattering for a good crop of 
honey next season. We have had a splen- 
did rainfall, and white clover never lookt 
better. There has been no crop from this 
source in this county for five years. That 
zero weather in January robbed me of 15 
eolonies of fine golden Italians, which I 
had intended using for next season’s queen- 
rearing. They were left on the summer 
stands, without packing, to test their win- 
tering qualities. The leather-colored Ital- 
ians came through all right. being stronger 
in numbers. My crop of 1896 was only 114 
tons, while J. J. Cosby secured 5,000 pounds 
of fine comb honey. 

J.C. WALLENMEYER. 

Vanderburgh Co., Ind., Feb. 9. 





we 





Bee-Keeping Experiences. 


I was quite interested in the account of 
the case between Dr. Besse and his town- 
ship trustees, reported on page 40, having 
known the Doctor from boyhood—in fact, 
it was through him that I became interested 
in bees, and through him I invested my 
first dollar in the business in subscribing 
for the old monthly (then) American Bee 
Journal, in 1883, and I have taken it regu- 
larly ever since, and must say I enjoy it 
very much. My wife often says, ‘‘ I don’t 
see what you find so interesting in bees and 





bee-papers. Itseems to me that they are 
the same old thing, over and over.”” My 
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ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION setae + ~~ tehates 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery, 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. Co., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


1Aly Mentw.. the American Bee Journal. 


DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH Sr. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 
Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 
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California £« 


{f you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Pr 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 

andsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESs, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A MONEY MAKER 


—the thrifty industrious hen.All about her 
and how to make money from poultry in 
now Poult Guide for 1897. 
;prin colors; ans for 

itry houses; sure remedies and recipes 
jy diseases. Sent for lic. if you write now 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 94, Freeport, Il. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


RAAAT’S ( Get discounts on early orders 
G DS for 1897. A. I. Root Co.’s Bee- 
Supplies always on hand. Bet- 
ter prepared than ever to fill orders promptly. 
36-page Catalog free. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill. Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 
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CATCHES ROADMASTERS 


Last spring several farmers on the line of a big 
railroad rebelled against barbed wire, and demanded 
boardfences. They compromised on the Page, first 
the company had used. Our man lately called on the 
Roadmaster, who wanted him to ‘‘see those farmers, 
who would hug and kiss you, and I've got to have 


25 miles on my division. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journa, 
Send list of what you 


One Cent si": 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


*Early Italian Queens? 


Up till the middle of April at these prices: 
Untested, 75c.; Tested, $1.25. 
E. L. CARRINGTON, 
5A17t De Funiak Springs, Fla. 





invested in a postal card 
will get my large Cata- 
log of All Root’s Goods. 











reply is, ‘‘ You see, dear, you ‘are not 
strictly in it.’ ‘There’s the rub.’”’ : 

I studied bees from 1883 to 1886 (getting 
to be quite a veteran, am I not?) before I 
thought I knew enough to handle them. I 
have kept from 2 to 40 colonies since. I 
mean to go at it in earnest now, and if I 
succeed f hope to reach my dream of a 
thousand colonies. 

Ihave lost 2 colonies this winter, prob- 
ably due to carelessness, as I did not bave 
time to give them proper attention, and I 
think the queens were destroyed in extract- 
ing time. ALBERT VOUGHT. 
East Carroll Co., La., Jan. 25. 


-——_e, 


Straight Combs Without Separators. 


The reason some don’t get straight comb 
honey without separators is because of the 
way they use bait sections, or if they use 
only one or two sections they should take 
them out as soon as the bees begin to draw 
out the foundation. I have had no trouble 
when managed this way. 

My bees are wintering all right, packt on 
the summer stands. e are looking for an 
— white clover honey-flow this year. 

verything points that way. 

5 a vw. D. Craiae. 

Montgomery Co., Ill., Feb. 9. 


; 








The Season in Washington. 


In November, 1896, we had some unex- 
pected cold weather, indeed so cold that all 
natives could not remember having had 
such cold weather before for the time of 
the yearin this part of the State. The 
mercury, some nights, dropt down to 16 
degrees, and potatoes, cab , ete., that 
some people are used to leaving out on the 
ground all winter in their natural state, 
were nearly all killed. Since then we have 
had but very little cold weather, and the 
bees have been fying a good deal more 
than I like. Right now it is all spring 
weather, changing every hour with sun- 
shine and showers of rain. With this kind 
of weather I expect to see the bees carrying 
in pollen in a few days from now. 

T. H. WAALE. 

Clarke Co., Wash., Feb. 9. 





Gathering Pollen—Drones. 


We have had a splendid winter thus far, 
mild {and pleasant, with only three days 
that bees did not gather pollen. We have 
had abundance of rain to date, and it has 
come just right—all soakt into the soil. 
You must know that a peculiarity of this 
climate is that it usually rains in the night, 
and is clear or partially cloudy in the day- 
time. It just suits the old lady that wisht 
it would only rain Sundays and nights so 
the hired men could have a rest! 

Bees are doing well, and just tumbling 
over each other carring ‘in pollen and some 
honey, sufficient to not have to draw on 
their stores. 

Mr. Paxton bere informs me that he 
reared a queen and had her fertilized in 
January, by drones reared from an unim- 
pregnated queen. Now, what are you 
going to do about it? Dr. E. Gaur. 

Orange Co., Cal., Feb. 10. 





Dividing for Increase. 


On page 54, I see a reference to a paper 
by N. E. France. Last August I had on 
hand 8 frames of fair comb from a defunct 
colony. My bees (I have only 12 colonies) 
had not been swarming much of any, but 
were all good. I thought I would save 
those combs. I took a central comb, or 
nearly so, from each of seven hives, with 
adhering bees, brood, etc., and put them 
into an empty hive, with the remaining 
empty comb in the center. As all were now 
demoralized by this ‘‘ amalgamation ”’ and 
the new order of things, I turned a little 
bee-feed down in among them, thinking 
that, true to their instincts, they would all 
pitch in to secure their stores and forget to 





JOURNEY, 


Mention the Amari Bee 


PAID FOR : 
Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Vellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office til! 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal. 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


[———] SEE THAT WINK | 


Bee-Supplies! Roor's 
' Goops at Root’s Prices. 
. p Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
5) and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat. 
Fs _j ‘tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 
“10 NouDERS ap" 162 Mass. Ave., 
be ye AD INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
ornch ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISCEMENT. MENTION “eS JOURKH 


= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
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completely than any other published, send 
41.25 to rof. A. J. book, Claremont, Calif., 
or 


Bee-Keaper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


39 years’ experience. If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
al treatment, address 
Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago 


Mention the american, Bee Jovian 


BEST ON EARTH!! 


18 years the Standard. The 4-inch “Smoke 
Engine.” Is it too large? Willit last too 
long? Will save you lots of money and bad 
words. Send for Circular. 6 sizes and prices 
of Bingham Smokers and Knives. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell,.Mich, 


5Atf Mentton the American Bee Journal. 


CARLOADS 


-~Z Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Shi 
aime 2 ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
ica. I supply Dealers as well 
as consumers. Send for cata- 
logs, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 

River FALLS. Pierce Co., Wis. 


Mention the American Bee Journat 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth N Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BeE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general. etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
* Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


White Clover 
Honey Wanted reer eare (or expect to 


extracted honey for sale. Wm. A. Selser, 
0 Vine St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





















etc 





I want to correspond with 
all readers of the Bee Jour- 











fight, and store them at home—the nearest 
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SIMs IeEa ms 


that can’t blow down nor burn up; that 
turns all kinds of stock without injury; that 
can’t Sag because it takes up its own slack by 
expanding and contracting as required; 
a fence which meets every re uirement 
of a farm fence—buy the KEYSTONE. 
25 to 58 inches high. Fully described in our 
free book on fence construction. Send for it. 
Keystone Woven Wire Fence Co., 
No.3 Rush Street, Peorta, IL. 
PITTI IITiiiiiiiiiriyitiit. 
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+ MONEY SAVED IS MONBY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 

JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 

Suite 513 First Nat’l] Bank Bld’g, 


20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 





-4, BIG, MONEY IN POULTRY 


Wieee Stock and Incubators if conducted 
z according to “The Chautauqu 
Guide to Big Profits” just ome an 
sent postpaid with our Catalogue 
for 4c to help pay postage, etc. Best eggs 
and stock cost no more if purchased of 
us, you can then sell your product to 
us and thousands others for high fancy prices. 
We own 300 acres most elegantly adapted to 


poultry. CHAUTAUQUA POULTRY & 
PET STOCK FARM,Box i7 KENNEDY,N.Y 


7A13 Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Our ’97 Catalog 


—OF— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 
tis full of information. (~~ Write for it. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L, I. 


(Our Prices “SSoxing At: 


NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


especially. All other Supplies accordingly. 
end for Catalog and Price-List. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
48Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WISs. 
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WANTED—ATTENTION ! 


NEE HERE, Fiiend Bee-Keeper, the best 

goods are none too good, and the lowest 
prices are none too low tor the present times, 
80 down go the prices for 1897 on Full Line 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

1 defy competition in quality and workman- 
ship. orking Wax into Foundation when 
sent to me,a specialty. Write, without fail, 
for Catalog. My prices are worth looking at. 
Wax wanted at 26c cash, or 29cin trade, de- 
livered. August Weiss, Hortonville, Wis. 


6A8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ker l A Choice Lot of thor- 
voc ere Ss oughbred B. P. Rocks, 8. 
Black Minorcas, 8.C. Brown Leghorns, $1.25 
a Eggs from same breeds in season $1.25 
for 15. Also PLANTS—Strawberry, Red and 
Black Cap Raspberry. 
Mrs. L. C. AXTELL, 
7Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 









































market. Well, it workt like a charm, and 
I do not think there was ever across word 
among them. As there was but little honey 
in those combs, I fed them a little for a few 
days, so as to keep them busy, and as they 
were not getting much outside. I expected 
them to rear their own queen, and they 
would, but three or four days later I gave 
them alaying queen, 

After a deny or so I lookt, and found one- 
half dozen queen-cells started, but now 
broken up, and eggs in both sides of the 
empty comb I had given them. They work 
as well, or better, than my other colonies, 
and on through the fall, I considered them 
just as strong and good as any I had. In 
the fall I took 10 or 12 pounds of section 
honey from them, and xow, in the cellar, I 
think them as good as any I have. 

I will add that my hives are all 8-frame, 
still this one is as good as any I have, and 
all are tip-top for Feb. 4 

Mr. France took the above ground, and I 

relate my success in that _ 
. W. Hart. 


Stephenson Co., Ill., Feb. 3 


Good Influence of Bee-Keeping. 


Itis very strange, but really very pleas- 
ing, that our little bees, and the culture 
thereof, draw the apiarists together ina 
brotherhood and sisterhood, as if they be- 
came oath-bound. This isa better odd- 
fellowship then that three-linkt fraternity. 
Would to God that all other agricultural 
pursuits would have the same effect! What 
a power would agriculturists be in our 
land, and how much good could they effect 
for the poor and downtrodden we of 
our people! Of course, that would neces- 
sitate organization of all agriculturists, 
and—oh! that the bee-hive would teach us, 
and drive us together into something—still 
better then the Farmers’ Alliance, now 
stanch dead, becduse it did not confine 
itself to the original and common issues of 
universal utility. The study of our be- 
loved little bees, that gather honey from so 
many different plants, could teach us to 
beware of some idiosyncrasics and foolisb 
eccentricities that killed that dear—but now 
dead—Farmers’ Alliance. 

(Rev.) F. L. RIcHTeEr. 

Cass Co., N. Dak. 


— - =<—e + — 


Chances for a Good Season, Etc. 


We had a good season last year, and the 
chances are good for the one that is coming. 

What has become of the remainder of 
that ‘‘ St. Joe’’ convention report ? 

I approve of the stand the American Bee 
Journal has taken in regard to commission- 
men, honey-adulteration and amal gama- 
tion. May the shadow of the American 
Bee Journal never grow less. 

Cass Co., Mo., Feb. 2. W. D. Hurt. 


{Mr. Hurt, we don’t know whether you 
refer to ‘‘ the remainder of the ‘St. Joe’ 
convention report ”’ still ‘‘ on file’’ in Wash- 
ington, or our own ‘‘ remainder,’ which we 
purchast of the reporter of that meeting. 
The latter we are still holding, as we 
thought there was so much more important 
matter that ought to be publisht ahead of 
it. Wehope to reach it very soon now. 
But the longer we wait, the more appar- 
ent will be its ‘‘ historical value !’’—Ep1rTor. | 


A Threatened Bee-Lawsuit. 


When I wrote to Mr. Newman, the Gen- 
eral Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, about my apiary being termed a 
nuisance in this city, | supposed the peti- 
tion was to be presented to the city council, 
but I found out later on that the council 
had been petitioned at least twice before, 
and had refused to take action. 

Then they commenced proceedings in the 
district court, charging the bees with eat- 
ing fruit, an ——— about watering- 
places, stinging, soiling clothing, and other 
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For Sale at Low Prices and 
on Easy Terms. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150- 
000 acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and 


* grazing lands located in 


NOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land 
in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY = 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad Company, and which 
that company offers at low prices and on long 
terms. Special inducements and facilities 
offered to goand examine these lands, both 
in Southern Illinois and in the “ Yaz)o Val- 
iey,” Miss. For further description, map, and 
any .information, address or call upon E. P. 
SKENE, Land Commissioner, No. 1 Park 
Row. Chicago, Ill. SE6t 
Mention tne American Bee Journal. 








“INCUBATION: 


, ; is the first step in the poultry 
Sp ta business and much of future suc- ° 










ly warran an: 

is the product of = years of 

» Sperience, it bas imever been be ; a enina 
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We tal wh competitors—it atid ie for 


in new book on poultry. Se: 
CUBATOR AND BROODER HLL, 
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OO0OOGO8 6800000800000 
For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, because it cuts from four 


sides at once get 





It is bamane. rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S 
41R. Descriptive circulars P>REE. 
fA. C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, = 3 
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WORTE $10 IN GOLD. 
Our Poultry Annual and Book of Valu- 
able Recipes for ’97, finely printed in 
colors, giving cuts, descriptions and 
rices of 45 of the leading varieties of 
fancy Fowls, —_ important hints = 
the care of poultry, and hundreds o 
recipes of great value. Over a 1000 oy 
fone w won at the leadin ~y 
uced One-fourth. e 
out. Price only 10c. ‘Wiilretura money 
if not satisfactory. 
C.N. BOWERS, box 73 Slane ill., U.S.A 
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Horse-high, Ball- { 

—k, ba pe Ew mane = oy With 

Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 

> can make @ day for , 

2 t2.3 20 cts.a Rod. | b 
Mlogue Free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., g 

Box 138. Ridgeville, Ind. % 


<8Eur ‘faommen Unc Arnerwan Bee sournda 


GAMES FRE & useful articles for only 2-6mo. subs. 

to PoultryKeeper at 5 Every poultry 
vaiser wants this leading poultry pa Sample free. 
Address POULTRY KEEPER Co., Box ParkesSurg, Pa. 
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things; stating that they ‘bite’ at one 
end and sting at the other. I think it would 
be interesting to have a bee examined, and 
have them show her teeth. 

Now as the burden of proof is on the 
prosecution, and as —_ have singled out 
my bees from all the others in the city, I 
think it will be difficult to identify my bees 
from the others. There are 19 colonies on 
the next block east of me; 25 colonies with- 
in a radius of 5 blocks; and 62 colonies in- 
“se of the city limits, besides my 100 colo- 
nies. 

Now for the location of my apiary.:: I am 
in what is known as the *sreguler Sur- 
vey,”’ it being 2 blocks east and west, and 
144 north and south, without street or alley 
through it, and 195 feet from the nearest 
sidewalk on 14th street, and 70 feet from 
Logan street, without walk and but little 
traveled; 218 feet from Dr. N. L. Van 
Sandt’s 1esidence, who is the principal 
kicker, aud 164 feet from the nearest colony 
in my yard to the nearest residence. 


On the day after the sheriff served the 
papers on me, I received a letter from Mr. 
Clark, the Doctor’s attorney, asking me to 
call at their office. I did so. He proposed 
to withdraw the suit if I would promise to 
remove my bees. I did not promise. Be- 
fore leaving the office I secured the names 
on the petition (nine in number)—not a 
very large list for a city of over 3,000. 


Then in a few days I received another 
proposition, which was the same as the 
first, with $50 added. I told him there was 
no compromise in the matter. After re- 
ceiving the ‘Decision of the Supreme 
Court’’ from the Union, the others drew 
off, and left the Doctor standing alone. He 
told my attorney that he thought I would 
be like Davy Crockett’s coon—when he 
pointed his gun at me,I would “come 
down.”’ He will find me more like ‘‘Banquo’s 
ghost’’—it would not down. His attorney 
told him if he went ahead with the suit, he 
did so at his own risk, as he could promise 
him nothing in the outcome. He has con- 
cluded not to bring it up at this term of the 
court. ‘ 

I want to thank Mr. Newman for his 

romptness in sending the Supreme Court 

ecisions. J. L. STRONG. 

Page Co., lowa. 
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Against Sweet Clover Honey. 


Now, Mr. Editor, please don’t join in the 
pee of the quality of sweet-scented clover 

oney. We haveraisei just as fine white 
clover honey in this vicinity as the country 
produced, but ever since melilot has run 
out the white clover from our commons 
and fence-corners, the boney we produce is 
sweet-scented clover honey, which is no 
worse than other bokhara honey, of course, 
but which we could not offer to our trade, 
for table use, without losing our customers, 
all arguments to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Cuas. F. Murs. 

Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


The® Danzenbaker * Hive 


Has valuable features 
possest by no other, and 
is surely winning its 
way; was awarded a 
Special Diploma, and 
lst Premium for COMB 


HONEY, at Mich. State Fair, 1896 
Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 














Convention Notices. 


Texas.—The next : nnual meeting of the 
Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Greenvill >, Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 7 and 8, 1897. All are cordially invited 
to attend, 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
-_ sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 


No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 


In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 

ed according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,” “No. 1 dark.” etc. 
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Chi 0, Ill., Feb, 18.—Fancy white. 12c.; 
No. 1,10@lic.; fancy amber, 8@9c.; No. 1, 
7e.; fancy dark, 7@8c.; No. 1, 7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4@5c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

Very littie demand, considering season of 
the year. 


Albany, N. Y., Jan. 29,—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy dark, 7-8c.; No.1, 
6-7c.; Extracted, white, 5%-6c.; dark, 4-5c. 

The honey market is very quiet and stock 
moving very slowly, even at rednced prices. 
White clover is not plentiful. Extracted is 
moving very slowly, but we hope for an im- 
proved demand soon. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 20.—Fancy white. 
14-15c.; No. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—Fancy white, 13 - 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb, 20,—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
pon 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

25c. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Sellingrather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19.—No. 1 white, 12 

13c.; fancy amber, 11@12c.; No. l amber, 10 

lle.; fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. 1 dark, 8@ 
10c.; Extracted, white, 54%@6c.; amber, 5@ 
5%c.; dark,4@4%c" Beeswax, 20@25c. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—Fancy comb. 12 
@i3c.; No. 1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4%c; extra, 
5¢c.; dark, 3@4c. Good demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23%c. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 10.—White 
comb. 9-10c.; amber, 5-7c. Extracted, white, 
5-5%c.; light amber, 4-4%c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3X%c.; dark tule, 2%c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 23-25c. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb, 2,—Fancy white 
comb, 12-1lic.; fancy amber. 8-¥c.; No. 1, 8c.; 
fancy dark, 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
little demand. Extracted in good demand. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 9.—Fancy white, 13- 
14c; No. 1, 12-13c.; fancy amber, 11-12c.! 
No. 1 amber, 10-11c.; fancy dark, 9-10c.; No. 
1, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5%-6c.; amber, 
5c.; dark. 4-4%c. Beeswax, 25-26c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 20.—No. 1 white. 
12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 10@12c.; dark, 8@10c. 
Extracted, 3%@6c.. according to quality. De- 
mand is slow for all kinds of honey. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 22@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 


New York, N. ¥ , Feb, 20.—There has been 
a little better demand for comb honey during 
the iast two weeks. Prices, however, will not 
improve. as the season is too far advanced 
and plenty of stock laying on the market. 
We have a good demand for extra‘ted buck- 
wheat, canties, and bee-keepers having their 
crop on hand yet, should now market it. 

Beeswax is quiet at 26 28c., according to 
quality. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white. 10@i1c.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, lamber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
Utah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady for comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Feb. 19.—Fancy white comb, 
mostly 9 and 10 cts.,and in moderate de- 
mand, while other grades are very hard to 
sell unless prices are made van low, rangin 
from 7@5c. There is stock that is poor enoug 
to not brine over 4c. Extracted in moderate 
demand at 3@4c. 





‘List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Lils. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
Kansas City, Mio. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. WY. 
BATTERSON & Oo., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamallton, Ills. 
Cuas. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrRos., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcort Com. Co.,. 213 Market St 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Haty & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Brisuop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co.,, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Cuas. MoCuLLocs & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. &. Mots & 8on, cor, Freeman & Central avs. 
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A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees. 
Poultry, Health, ete. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 


1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25c 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25ce 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... .. 25c 
4. Our Pomltry DOGGOP...... 0.00. cccccese 30c 
5. Capons and Caponiz ng............. ~ 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote... 25c 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 250 
Se Se ee eee. 
9. Bopp s Commercial Calculator........ 25e 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... — 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25e 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 





Free Farm Labor Bureau. 


In order to assist the thousands of unem- 
ployed men in Chicago, the Workingmen's 
Home, at 42 Custom House Place. has estab- 
lisht a Free Labor Bureau, and is prepared 
to furnish men to farmers and others in all 
parts of the country without expense to 
either. Employers applying should state 


definitely as to the kind of work, wages to be 

paid, and if riilway fare w.ll be advanced, 
LABOR BUREAU, WORKINGMEN'sS Home, 

CHICAGO, ILL 


42 Custom Hvuuse Piace, 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1897 Catalogue soon ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keeper (56 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


Mention the American Bee sourne.. 





STRICTLY PURE 


1 BEESWAX 


Bee-Keepers and Accumulators in the U.S., 


ATTENTION ! 


It may be of advantage to you communicate 

with usif you have Pure Yellow Beeswax for 

sale. Noimpure wanted. We are buyers. 
Address, BARGET & HEID, 

8 S. William St., - New York, N. Y. 


hhontion the American Bee Journal, 8A4t 


yo Dadant’s Foundation 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well ? 


secause it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousands 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 





20th 
Year 





Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 


Comb Foundation. 


Highest Price Paid. 
If you want your Wax,Workt into Foun- 
dation, satisfactorily. promptly, and at the 
lowest price, send it to me. 


¢2 Write for Price-List and Samples. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Jow~nan. 


LEADS THEM ALL! 
Williams’ Automatic 
Reversible Honey-Extractor 


LEADS THEM ALL. You want the best. 
Price-List Free. 


Van Allen & Williams, Barnum, Wis. 


SEtf Mention the American Bee Journa. 


If YouWant to know 


How to run Out-Apiaries for Comb Honey 
with almost no swarming, read the December 
pumber of the BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. If 
you want to know the exact method followed 
by Mr. M. M, Baldridge in securing Drawn 
Combs for use in the sections, read his article 
in the January KEvIEw. If you want to know 
bow to make a Home-Made Foot-Power Buzz- 
Saw—the equal of any foot-power saw—read 
the illustrated article on this subjectin the 
January REVIEW. If you want a paper that 
is full of practical information that will help 
you to make money in the apiary, subscribe 
for the REVIEW. It is $1.00 a year, but,if you 
are nota scribriber, see the special induce- 
ments offered to new subscribers on page 64 
of the Bee Journal for Jan. 28, 1897. 


w. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
FLINT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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AiSECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
a aT } 


Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 

No. 1 Snow-White. 





No. 1 Cream. 


ee fae $1.25 We ris ss 00.0:asa 0a wa ee $1.00 
a Se ee ee), 9) A ee 2.00 
SS  ~c ee Oe. <2 Oe, . «ceo cecki be, 1.75 
a. ...... ee — 1a... 1.50 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. A 


wees MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Gut Prices to Move Stock !! 


There are a few items of desirable stock left of the goods secured of Thomas 
G. Newman when we took charge of his supply business here. In order to close 
these out and make room for fresh, new gdods, we have decided to offer these at 
prices which will make them go. 





The following is the list, which will be corrected as the stock is sold ; if you 
see what you want here, order AT ONCE, or you may be to late: 


V-Top Langstroth Frames, 75c per 100; 250 for $1.25; 500 for $2. 
All-Wood Frames, pierced for wire, same price while they last. 

50 Comb Honey Racks, to hold sections on the hive, flat, $1.00 for the lot. 

No. 3 VanDeusen Thin Flat-Bottom Fdn., in 25-lb. boxes, $10.50 a box. 
Wakeman & Crocker Section-Press, 50c each (old price, $1.25). 

Townsend Section-Press, 50c. (old price, $1.) 

Hill Feeders, quart size, 8c each, T5c per doz. (less than half old prices). 

Hill Smokers, 4V0c¢ each; by mail, 60c. 

Quinby Smokers at 50c, TOc, and $1.00 each—20c extra by mail. 

Jones’ Frame-Pliers, 10c each ; by mail, 10c extra (old price, 25c and postage.) 


1896 Dovetailed Hives at Special Prices. 


Desiring to make room for new goods, we offer from stock at this branch. No. 1 
Dovetailed hives, 8-frame complete, with sections, foundation-starters, and nails, at $5.75 
for 5; $10.50 for 10; $20.00 for 20; No. 1E, same without sections and starters. $4.75 for 
5; $8.50 for 10; $16.00 for 20; 10-frame complete, 20 cts. each extra; 10-frame E, 15 cts. 
each extra. Other Hives in stock at a similar reduction. 


if wanted by Freight, add 25c tor cartage on orders for less than 85 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
feo. W. York, Manager. 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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